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PHYSICIANS OF THE SOUL. 


S we go to Press we are in possession of the news that the German Chancellor 
has not heeded the warnings of Britain and France, and that a state of 


war exists. 


War is a negation of much that we stand for. It is repugnant to the principles 
of culture, of civilisation. But the situation is not of our choosing, and our duties 


are plain under conditions we regret. 


It has been said that the librarian is the physician of the soul. It is a noble 
ideal at which to aim. Our. people will need the sort of physic which we can 
administer, and on our efforts their mental ease will largely depend. 

There is virtue in relaxation, even in what, perhaps too much, we have come 
to deprecate as “escape.” The librarian can help to keep people happy and to 
reassure them. Through a steady and thoughtful service he can help his public 


during dark and difficult times. 


This, perhaps, is what the War may mean for many of us: that we can enter 
more fully on our duties as physicians, and so help to maintain the happiness and 
the steadiness of the people of the Dominion. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY MANUAL. 


A sub-committee of the Wellington Branch 
is co-operating with the Schools’ Section in the 
preparation of a manual for New Zealand 
school libraries. It is hoped to gather together 
the latest information and adapt it to the needs 
of New Zealand schools, not forgetting possible 
developments in education. 

We are giving below a suggested list of topics 
for such a manual, and would welcome any 
criticism or suggestions. 


Topics:— 

1. The building or room and its equipment. 

2. Book selection: basic stock, quick refer- 
ence, etc. 

3. Order, accession, and discard: sources, 
Prices, etc. 

4. Classification. 

5. Cataloguing. 

6. Book-preparation and issue methods. 

7. Book repair: materials, methods, etc. 

8. Use of books for projects, reference, re- 
creation. 


9. Periodicals and newspapers: choice, issue, 
indexing. 

10. Pictures and cuttings: mounting, indexing, 
display. 

11. Publicity: posters, bulletin boards, read- 
ing lists, etc. 

12. Pupil assistants: routines, stock-taking, etc. 

13. The place of the library in education. 

14. The school librarian: status, librarianship 
and teaching. 

15. Finance: grants, budgeting, etc. 

16. The part of the Library Association, the 
country school library as the country 
service depot. 

17. Union list of books on school library 
matters. 


It is proposed to invite specialists to deal 
with ds wan on the above list, and to publish 
a summary of each article in NEW ZEA- 
LAND LIBRARIES. The sub-committee 
would be grateful for any offers of assistance 
or suggestions, which should be sent as soon 
as possible to: The Convener, Schools’ Manual 
Committee, 18 Grove Road, Wellington, W.1. 
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GENERAL NEWS 


Census. 


The Census of Libraries which the Govern- 
ment Statistician has recently undertaken is 
summarized in the July Abstract of Statistics. 
A good deal of data has been extracted and 
will be very valuable for reference purposes 
as occasion demands. There are a few copies 
of amplified notes available from the Secretary 
to those who apply early. 


1912 Conference. 


Libraries represented at the third Conference 
of the Association held in Wellington in 1912 
were Auckland, Hamilton, Palmerston North, 
Wellington, Napier, Gisborne, Parliamentary 
Library, Sydenham, Timaru, Dunedin and 
Westport. Libraries in the Association but not 
represented were New Plymouth, Runanga, 
Waimate, Featherston, Dargaville and Christ- 
church. 

Owing to a fire in the printing office, no 
proceedings of this Conference were ever 
issued, but a short account has now been ex- 
tracted from the “New Zealand Times,” Wel- 
lington “Dominion,” and Wellington “Evening 
Post,” and is available, cyclostyled, to any 
member making application for it. 


Wellington Public Libraries. 


Miss M. G. Campbell, M.A., F.L.A., Dip.Lib. 
(Lond.), has joined the cataloguing staff of the 
Wellington Public Libraries. She arrived re- 
cently from Great Britain, where her experi- 
ence was gained in the National Library of 
Scotland and with the British Broadcasting 
Corporation. 


Otago University Library. 
Miss B. McCahon and Miss P. Muir have 
been appointed to temporary part-time posi- 


tions during Miss Gordon’s absence in Aus- 
tralia. 


Library of Congress. 

Mr. Archibald MacLeish has been appointed 
as Director of the Library of Congress. Mr. 
MacLeish’s name as a poet stands very high, 
but the appointment calls more for adminis- 
trative capacity than for any other individual 
quality. The Government ignored the offers 
of assistance of the American Library Associa- 
tion, and the appointment has caused some- 
thing of a storm. In these circumstances Mr. 
MacLeish begins his work at something of a 


disadvantage. It is our sincere wish that his 
administrative qualities will prove to be ade- 
quate for the position and that he may have a 
useful and successful term of office. In prin- 
ciple, however, it is a little difficult to 

that such an appointment as this should be a 
political one. 


For Sale. 


The City Librarian, Wellington, has for sale 
at 5/6 a copy of “Library Local Collections,” 
by W. C. Berwick Sayers (Allen & Unwin), 
published at 5/-. It is Number VII. of “Prac- 
tical Library Handbooks.” 


“New Zealand Dairyman.” 


Mr. F. A. Sandall, Librarian of the Massey 
Agricultural College, Palmerston North, has 
received an enquiry from N. V. Swets and 
Zeitlinger, Amsterdam, Keizersgracht 471, for 
copies of the “New Zealand Dairyman” issued 
before 1927. Anyone with copies available 
should get in touch with Mr. Sandall. 


Massey Agricultural College. 

Bearing date June, 1939, the Massey Agri- 
cultural College List of Periodical Publications 
contained in the Library occupies 27 pages, 
showing all currently received material and 
most of the important periodicals no longer 
received. 

Mr. Sandall’s monthly Notes and Accessions 
contains the following two extremely interest- 
ing paragraphs:— 

“A very much wider field is now opened up 
by the use of small photographic copies— 
‘microfilms’—and Massey College has combined 
with the Dairy Research Institute and the Plant 
Research Bureau in subscribing to ‘Bibliofilm 
Service,’ a non-profit organization which is 
located at the Department of Agriculture 
Library, Washington, U.S.A., and which can 
make use of almost all the important scientific 
and special libraries in the United States. Fur- 
ther, ‘Bibliofilm Service’ maintains relations 
with similar services in London, Paris, Berlin, 
Rome, etc., Latin America, Japan, India, China. 
In fact, for material that is sufficiently badly 
needed, the resources of the libraries of the 
world are at our disposal. 


“It is, however, unlikely that we shall use 


this wider range. Experience shows that 90 
per cent. of requests are found and copied in 
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Washington itself. This is not surprising when 
we consider that the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture Library had in 1937 no fewer than 
4,811 current periodicals and newspapers, while 
the International Federation of the Agricul- 
tural Press estimated that the number of cur- 
rent agricultural periodicals in the world was 
5,000. The two lists have not been compared, 
but it seems safe to say that the U.S.D.A. 
Library could supply any demand we may 
make upon it.” 


Proceedings 1910-1939. 


The Proceedings and Papers of the Confer- 
ences of the Association up to date have been 
indexed, and the index is enclosed with this 
number of NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES. 
It is intended to produce a cumulated index at 
intervals. 


Conference Circular. 

With this issue, the first circular dealing 
with the Conference to be held in February, 
1940, is being sent. Members are reminded 
that it is of the utmost urgency that they 
should arrange bookings as soon as possible, 
and Library Committees are asked at any rate 
to settle upon the number of delegates to be 
sent, even if they are not in a position to 
decide on the names, some time before Christ- 
mas, as bookings at the Wellington hotels are 
already very heavy. The Hotel St. George, 
the Berkeley Hotel, the Empire Hotel, the 
Carlton Hotel, the Masonic Hotel and the 
Midland Hotel are already booked out, while 
a number of the other hotels ask for reserva- 
tion to be made immediately. 


Subscriptions. 

A number of members are overdue with 
their subscriptions. The Secretary would very 
much appreciate it if members in arrear would 
send forward their subscriptions as soon as 
possible. 


Council. 


Council is being convoked for the 27th 
October, at 10 a.m., in the office of the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives, Mr. T. D. H. 
Hall, Parliament Buildings, Wellington, C.1. 


Position Wanted. 

Miss E. D. Bryant, Assistant Librarian, Dun- 
edin, has received a letter from Miss Helen 
Riordon, a graduate of Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege and the Columbia University School of 
Li Service. Miss Riordon was for a time 


connected with Yale University and is at pre- 
sent cataloguer at the Ryerson Library of the 
Art Institute of Chicago. Anyone interested 
in obtaining further about Miss 
Riordon and her qualifications should get in 
touch with Miss Bryant. 


Bibliography of Librarianship. 

We have been informed by Mr. C. W. 
Collins, Librarian of Canterbury University 
College, Christchurch, that he has a complete 
set of the standard bibliographical material on 
librarianship. This includes Cannons’ “Biblio- 
graphy of library economy, 1876-1920,” “Lib- 
rary literature, 1921-1932,” published by the 
A.L.A., and a complete set to date of the third 
part of this series, “Library literature,” )pub- 
lished by the H. W. Wilson Company; pant 
is also available Burton and Vosburgh’s “Bib- 
liography of librarianship,” a complete set of 
the “Year’s work in librarianship,” and various 
smaller special bibliographies. As many New 
Zealand libraries have not yet built up ade- 
quate collections of these keys to our key pro- 
fession, Mr. Collins has very generously said 
that he will be prepared, within reason, to look 
up points and to answer bibliographical ques- 
tions for other libraries. 


Conference. 


Material dealing with subjects to be discussed 
or intended to be brought up at Conference, 
and to which it is desired to give advance 
publicity, should be sent in to the Editor, 
NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, P.O. Box 
1529, Wellington, C.1, as soon as possible. 
Pagination. 

Through an error, the pages of the August 
issue of NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES were 
numbered 125 to 136. They should have been 
numbered 1 to 12, starting a new sequence of 
numbers with the new volume. Those libraries 
intending to bind NEW ZEALAND LIBRA- 
RIES should make this correction, as the index 
will refer to the pages by their correct numbers. 


Interloan Procedure. 


The Standing Committee on Inter-Library 
Co-operation is preparing shortly a statement 
on procedure with inter-library loans, covering 
more explicitly such points as replies, packing, 
statistics, postages and renewals. The Con- 
vener, care of the Canterbury University Col- 
lege Library, Christchurch, would like to have 
any comments, complaints or suggestions by 
25th September. 
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BRANCH NOTES 


CANTERBURY. 

The second of the two meetings specially 
planned to help the volunteer workers of the 
independent suburban libraries was held on 
Monday evening, 28th August, in the Canter- 
bury Public Library. It was to have taken the 
form of a question evening on practical points 
of library work. But no questions were sent 
in, and only two of the ten members present 
were from the suburban libraries. In view of 
this, most of the evening was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the purpose and function of the 
Branch. It was suggested that, as the attempt 
to help the suburban libraries did not seem to 
have met a need, the Branch should turn to 
the full-time library workers and concentrate 
on their needs. There was general agreement, 


however, that the Branch had a duty to help 
make available in Christchurch a free library 
service, and to see whether some scheme could 
not be worked out so that libraries in the 
metropolitan area might be intelligently co- 
ordinated without losing the benefits of the 
more enthusiastic and farsighted of the many 
voluntary committee members. A compromise 
proposal was that the 1940 programme should 
be so planned so that in alternate months it 
was for the full-time library assistants wanting 
to study the aspects of their profession seri- 
ously, and for the suburban libraries. 

At the next meeting, on Monday, 25th Sep- 
tember, this question will be discussed. Com- 
ments and suggestions are invited by the Com- 
mittee from those who will be unable to 
attend. 


WHAT A LIBRARY COURSE IN THE UNITED STATES IS LIKE. 
By C. W. Collins, M.A., A.B.L.S., F.L.A,, Librarian, Canterbury University College, Christchurch. 


Three months in a fraternity house, visits to 
hundreds of libraries of every kind, twenty 
thousand miles of car driving, meals at a stu- 
dent co-operative eating house in a basement, 
magnificent musical recitals, free lectures by 
world-renowned men, a charming university 
town hidden among trees, with a climate vary- 
ing from 50 degrees of frost in April to over 
100 in the shade in June—these are some recol- 
lections of my Carnegie Fellowship in America. 
I spent from June, 1932, to June, 1933, at the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, in the 
Department of Library Science. 


LIBRARY SCHOOLS VARY. 

In America, unlike Great Britain, library 
assistants are generally recruited from the pro- 
ducts of the library schools. These are of 
different kinds. At one extreme there is the 
Graduate Library School of the University of 
Chicago. Here students are admitted only 
after they have completed at least one year’s 
study at another school, and much original 
work is done. At the other extreme are the 
schools attached to public and state libraries. 
Some of these are very good, but others re- 
semble apprentice classes for which the appren- 
tice pays. 

Between are the schools which form part of 
universities or teachers’ training es. 
Among these, standards of entrance aoe 


ments vary a great deal. Some give their 
students training in librarianship as the fourth 
and final year of an ordinary Bachelor’s deg- 
ree; others offer a special combined course for 
teacher librarians who may, in small schools, 
have to teach part of their time; others require 
their students first to have carried their general 
education at least as far as a Bachelor’s degree. 

At the University of Michigan, students had 
to have completed their four-year degree at 
well above the minimum average standard, 
needed a reading knowledge of French and 
German, and were expected to have done some 
Latin and to have “facility in the use of the 
typewriter.” At the end of one satisfactory 
year’s work the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 
Library Science (A.B.L.S.) was awarded, and 
a second year at a higher standard was recog- 
nised by the degree of Master of Arts in Lib- 
rary Science (A.M.L.S.). 


UNIVERSITY REGULATIONS ARE 
DIFFERENT. 

To a student from New Zealand, accustomed 
to university courses of as few as eight subject 
units, spread over three years, with everything 
depending on success in passing through the 
annual examination hoop, the American system 
of credits, “hours,” courses, semesters, and 

“grades” seemed at first very co — But 
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necessary formula you found that there was a 
lot of sense in these strange regulations. One 
advantage was that cunning in a match of wits 
with the examiner for a few hours a year was 
not at a premium as it is in New Zealand; 
steady work throughout the whole course 
counted for much more. 


I dare not try to explain the system properly 
here. Briefly, however, the academic year is 
divided into two semesters of 16 weeks each, 
and an optional summer session of 8 weeks at 
double pace. Courses are offered not in huge 
subjects like English I. or Physics II., but on 
specific topics like Contemporary Drama or 
Series Spectra. Of course, there are restric- 
tions to make sure that there is some har- 
mony among the total number of courses which 
a student elects, and some courses are pre- 
requisites for others. Courses run for a semes- 
ter, and count for as many hours credit as 
they occupy per week—usually two, three or 
four. 

At the end of each semester, “grades” are 
awarded by the professors and lecturers them- 
selves, on the basis of the work throughout. 
They may set examinations as well as current 
written work if they wish, and it is common to 
have a “blue-book” at the middle and end of 
each semester. But these seemed so trifling 
contrasted with the dignified formality of uni- 
versity examinations in New Zealand that I 
found it very difficult to take them seriously. 
Mathematical tricks with grades decide each 
half year whether a student is in danger of be- 
ing asked to leave the university or not. 


SOME OF THE COURSES. 


In the Department of Library Science at 
Michigan, 30 hours credit is required during 
the academic year, or during two summer ses- 
sions followed by a second semester. Of these, 
24 hours must be in the library school proper, 
the rest may be in related courses offered else- 
where in the university. Certain courses are 
compulsory—not Palaeography, however, as it 
is in London! As a matter of fact, I took a 
course in Latin palaeography, more because I 
had been interested in Latin than because it was 
likely to be of any use to me as a librarian, and 
I thoroughly enjoyed it. Some of the courses 
for the first year’s work were: Introduction to 
library work (a most interesting course by the 
university librarian, Dr. W. W. Bishop, cover- 
ing the history of libraries, books, writing and 
reading as a general background), Cataloguing 
and classification (ably taught by Professor 
Margaret Mann of textbook fame), Library 


administration (these two last ran through both 
semesters and were compulsory), Reference 
work and bibliography, Book selection and 
ordering, Ephemeral material, High school 
library work, Special collections, and The mak- 
ing of the book. 

Those who, like the New Zealanders, knew 
definitely what sort of library work they were 
preparing for, were allowed to take some of the 
second year courses, such as Advanced cata- 
loguing and classification, National and regional 
bibliography, and a Seminar in university 
library administration. For this last course 
alone—a small discussion group meeting for 
two hours every Thursday afternoon through- 
out both semesters—it would have been worth 
my while to go to the United States. It was 
conducted jointly by Dr. Bishop and Professor 
C. B. Joeckel, which meant that each of the 
eight or ten members of the seminar got a lot 
of library talent for their money! 


PLENTY “HOW”—NOT MUCH “WHY.” 


Readers of Mr. Sandall’s article last month 
on the London School of Librarianship will 
notice that there was no provision at Michigan 
for English compositions, Latin, French, Ger- 
man, Literary history, or the Thesis. Instead 
of the thesis, shorter papers or projects 
of original work formed part of three or 
four of the courses, while it was assumed, 
perhaps too optimistically, that students were 
competent in the other subjects before they 
came. For my part, I think that there was 
room at Michigan, and possibly at London too, 
for some discussion on the place of the library 
in society, and on the relation of reading to 
real education. It is hardly enough to know 
how to run the library machine if one has 
never thought much about the reasons why it 
should be run at all. 


WE WERE TREATED WELL. 

In the matter of physical equipment, we 
fared well at Michigan. Like the students at 
the London School, we used a back door, but 
it seemed more like a special entrance to our 
private quarters in the General Library build- 
ing. These comprised a lecture hall, an office 
or two, and a large, bright, air-conditioned 
room with a private door directly into the book 
stacks. Each student had a handsome office 
desk and a filing cabinet. There was a work- 
ing collection of a few thousand books, pam- 
phiets and journals dealing with librarianshi 
and bibliography. And just through the anak 
door was a splendid collection of towards a 
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million books. The staff of the library system, 
which included the departmental libraries else- 
where on the campus, was 128. Students had 
the freedom of the whole library, and could 
watch every process from the inside. 


NO PRACTICE UNDER SERVICE 
CONDITIONS. 


There was plenty of practical work, e sear 
ally in the cataloguing, reference and 
selection courses, but it was all artificially 
arranged and done under laboratory condi- 
tions. We had no opportunity for periods of 
actual library service. Sometimes I felt that 
those who had not had previous experience, 
that is, the majority of the first year class, got 
too far away from the library problems of real 
life. But that may have been because I had 
not, like most of the others, been acquainted 
as a user since infancy with libraries of a rea- 
sonable standard. 

During the year we went on several excur- 
sions. One was to see three of the libraries of 
Detroit, 40 miles away. Another was to a 
nearby paper mill. We also visited the print- 
ing works of the university press, the library 
bindery, the photostat department and many 
other libraries of different kinds. A few visit- 
ing librarians were also persuaded to talk to us. 


WHAT ELSE IS THERE TO DO? 

Ann Arbor is primarily a university town, 
with about 8,000 students living in the frater- 
nities and sororities, the residential halls and 
boarding houses. So the university authorities 
have no part-time student problem. A large 
number of the students do work, in fact, at 
anything from washing dishes in restaurants to 
clerical work in university departments; but 
they are students earning part of their keep, 
not law clerks or school teachers taking a uni- 
versity course in spare time. As a result there 
is a communal university life which added 
greatly to the fun of my library course. Lec- 
tures, or classes to use the American term, are 
normally held between 8 in the morning and 4 
in the afternoon, with Saturday free. The 
Library and the Department of Library Science 
were open from 7.45 a.m. to 10 p.m. Most ot 
the time I had “8 o’clocks” every morning; and 
iy Gis einen “hen enw tee Glia Gad Eee 
this seemed very early. 

Compensation came, however, with the late 
afternoon and evening. Of course, we did 
have to get through a lot of work beyond the 
actual classes, but time could always be found 


for the musical concerts and addresses by inter- 
esting people, for plays, debates, club activities 
and political discussions. (This was in the 
depths of the depression, Michigan’s automo- 
bile industry was hard hit, and it was in this 
State that the big banking crisis and mora- 
torium began. So politics and economics were 
very live questions at the university.) 


For sport of all kinds the university was, in- 
deed, rather too well equipped. There were 
the big football games—just like those in the 
films, and as difficult to understand, though by 
the end of the brief ten weeks’ season an enthu- 
siastic professor had almost succeeded in ex- 
plaining the rules to me; golf, tennis, ice- 
hockey, basket-ball (for men), indoor swim- 
ming and everything else except perhaps 
marbles. 

The trouble was there were so many tempt- 
ing ways of spending every hour; one had to 
learn the art of selection. And, of course, that 
meant that one often selected a few hours’ 
work in the study-hall after all. 


THE FINANCIAL SIDE. 


For the sake of anyone who is thinking of 
going to Canada or the United States instead 
of to the London School, here are some costs. 
At the University of Michigan there is a 
matriculation fee of $25, paid once only, and 
annual inclusive fees of $123 for the ordinary 
year from September to June, or $34 for the 
Summer Session from June to August. These 
amounts cover all tuition and university privi- 
leges, a remarkably good student health service, 
free tickets to all sports events, and member- 
ship of the men’s or women’s organizations. 
Living costs vary greatly, but are likely to be 
nearly twice what they are in this country. 
Students from abroad must have their pass- 
ports specially visaed under immigration regu- 
lation 5 (e) so that they can stay beyond the 
normal tourist period, and they are debarred 
from working for money. Travel, which is so 
valuable for anyone studying library work, is 
expensive. A reliable used car is worth con- 
sidering; for it gives a flexibility of movement 
which makes all the difference between being 
able to see the places and people you want to, 
or not. But if you decide to go to the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, let me warn you that there is 
a regulation which forbids a student to drive a 
car while in residence. I hope you have less 
trouble than I did to get permission as an “ex- 
ceptional and extraordinary case”! 
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REVIEWS. 


MUNTHE, WILHELM. American librarian- 
ship from a European angle: an attempt 
at an evaluation of policies and activities. 
American Library Association, Chicago, 
1939, 


As everyone knows, the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York has sponsored survey reports 
of libraries in many parts of the world, pre- 
pared mainly by American librarians. All of 
them have been distinguished by frankness, 
and the effect of the surveys has in nearly every 
case led to improvements in the countries 
concerned. American librarianship having 
achieved a position which seemed to place it 
beyond criticism, it must have come as a sur- 
prise to many that Dr. Keppel, President of 
the Carnegie Corporation, had the temerity to 
suggest that a survey of American libraries 
should be undertaken by a European librarian. 
The surprise may be increased now that the 
report of Wilhelm Munthe, Director of the 
University Library of Oslo, has made its ap- 
pearance. Those who know Dr. Keppel can 
appreciate his puckish delight at seeing Amer- 
ican librarians taking medicine from this dis- 
tinguished European library doctor instead of 
giving it, and it cannot be denied that he has 
provided American librarianship with a _ pill 
which may take some digesting but which will 
certainly result in good. 

The report is a document of nearly two 
hundred pages, covering every aspect of library 
activities from buildings to training for libra- 
rianship. Written with style which makes 
reading it a treat, it is admirably translated, 
and although critical to a degree there is no 
carping, and its barbs are sheathed with humour 
which, while wounding, will leave no scar 


behind. 


Written from the standpoint of an European 
librarian, the educational function of libraries 
is the criterion by which its author measures 
the results which American libraries, whether 
public, collegiate or university, have achieved. 
His verdict, gentle but unmistakable, is that 
American librarianship has not reached the 
objectives which should have been expected 


considering the financial and other resources 
at its command. He is not unappreciative of 
the success of American librarianship, but his 
ability, gained from three extensive visits to 
the United States, enables him to get below 
the surface and to state shortcomings which he 
observes. 

In a brief summary of this vital book it is 
not possible to give any more than an indica- 
tion of its value. Taking the stand that the 
educational value of libraries is paramount, the 
author insists that quality of library service is 
of greater importance than quantity, and using 
the newest catchword he shows that “integra- 
tion” is what is needed throughout American 
librarianship. While it is admitted that the 
large American city library is the crowning 
glory of American librarianship, the small 
libraries are matters of haphazard growth, a 
fact not unknown to some of the keener Amer- 
ican librarians, as witness Ralph Munn’s ad- 
dress on assuming presidency of the American 
Library Association recently at San Francisco. 

Suffused with admiration for American libra- 
ries and librarians, of which he is generous, the 
honesty of purpose and outlook will not allow 
him to gloss over the defects which he sees, 
and his criticisms, made with a scholar’s cour- 
tesy and helpful good humour, will be appre- 
ciated by friends of good librarianship in 
America. Above all he shows that libraries, 
if they are to succeed, must have a philosophic 
basis. This is a fact that needs understanding 
not only in the New World but in the Old. It 
is a fact that we in New Zealand also must 
learn to appreciate. For this reason alone 
Munthe’s unique report should be studied by 
librarians and educators in the Dominion. Pro- 
perly understood the report should help us to 
build on right lines the national system of 
libraries which we have started to make in New 
Zealand. With our libraries we must know 
the why of their existence and their objectives. 
If New Zealand libraries are to succeed we 
must secure the respect of every thinking per- 
son in the Dominion, and that will only come 
when we have found a philosophy which such 
people can acecpt.—].B. 


“SCHOOL LIBRARY BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT.” 
By W J. R. Scollay, Wellington Public Libraries. 


In a report made by a committee appointed 
to report to the Carnegie United Kingdom 
visions, a headmaster of a large school is re- 


ported to have said “the life of the school is 
coming to revolve more and more round the 
library, and I cannot conceive how the school 
ever got on without it.” 
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This is in accordance with the now generally 
accepted view that the acquisition of knowledge 
from a curriculum is not in itself an education, 
but rather, the foundation upon which is built 
breadth of mind, experience, and enrichment of 
life. 

A secondary school library, then, should not 
function haphazardly, but should adhere to 
some formulated objectives. Lucile F. Fargo, 
in her admirable book, “The Library in the 
School,” discusses school library objectives, and 
finally arrives at the statement that the fol- 
lowing are the ultimate objectives:— 


(1) To acquire suitable library materials 
and organise them for the use of pupils and 
teachers. 

(2) To provide through organisation and 
intelligent service for— 

(a) Curiculum enrichment; 

(6) Pupil exploration; 

(c) A growing realisation of the library as 

the tool of intellectual achievement. 
(3) To teach the skilful use of books and 


libraries in the interests of research. 
(4) To create an atmosphere favourable to 


the growth of the reading habit. 
(5) To stimulate appreciations. 


(6) To demonstrate the desirability of books 
and libraries as the companions of leisure. 

(7) To provide fruitful social experience. 

The fourth objective will concern us most in 
considering the housing and equipping of a 
school library. 


I—THE LIBRARY IN THE 

SCHOOL PLAN. 

For ease of school administration, the library 
should be centrally placed. Good lighting is 
taken for granted nowadays in school architec- 
ture, but library windows should be placed so 
as to offer little interference with the shelving. 
The ordinary wall radiator commonly used for 
school heating is not recommended. Wood- 
work and books are both liable to be damaged 
if in close proximity to the radiators. Ceiling 
heating panels cost more, but are more efficient. 
Workroom accommodation, complete with run- 
ning water, is essential. One doorway, com- 
prising double swing doors, is considered most 
satisfactory. Colour scheme will depend upon 
the aspect of the room. 


I1.—LAYOUT. 


One of the notable recent developments in 


library is “humanization.” No longer 
are libraries pe complete with architec- 


tural splendour and massive furniture, which 
has so often created the so-called institutional 
atmosphere. A fresh, homelike atmosphere is 
the modern aim. Pleasantly designed furniture, 
informal layouts, restricted supervision and 
comfortable seating make library use leisurely 
and peaceful. There is good psychology be- 
hind this, for pleasurable activities are easily 
transformed into lasting habits. 

Scope in school library planning is restricted 
by lack of funds, but it should be remembered 
that good design can be carried out in simple 
materials, and that a library can be furnished 
over a period. This need not be a disadvan- 
tage, as it makes possible the introduction of 
an element of surprise—an element which can 
be used to stimulate interest. 


III.—SHELVING. 

The top shelf should be no higher than 5ft. 
6in. Bottom shelf at least 12in. from the floor. 
Depth 7in. to 8in. Height of shelves 10in. 
Tonks’ fittings which make shelving adjustable 
should always be installed. A toe space not 
less than 3in. high avoids unsightly broom, 
mop and toe marks. It is advisable to space 
the shelves at 3in. centres. 


IV.—TABLES. 

The introduction of a few circular tables 
makes for informality (height 29in. to 30in.). 
Other dimensions depend on size of room. 


V.—CHAIRS. 


Height of seat 18in. Arms add comfort and 
give a greater measure of privacy. Uphol- 
stered seats are an advantage. 


VI—FLOOR COVERING. 


Cost limits New Zealand library floor cover- 
ings to battleship linoleums, which is reason- 
ably economical. Linotile is better than rubber 
from the library point of view. 


VII—LIBRARIAN’S DESK. 


This is best constructed as a counter. It is 
essential for records and as work space when 
the library is open. Height outside, 3ft. lin. 
Ordinary desk height in the inside is obtained 
by building a 7in. raised floor. 


VIIL—BULLETIN BOARD. 

A bulletin board where authors’ portraits 
can be displayed and subjects illustrated soon 
becomes a feature of the library. A sloped 
tray 3ft. from the floor and fixed below the 
board allows books to be displayed at the same 
time. Cork is the most suitable material to use 
for the board itself. 





XUM 


Whliaad 
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THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, LONDON. 


Summary of an Address given to the Auckland Branch by A. D. Cunningham, 
Deputy Chief Librarian, Auckland Public Libraries. 


The Library Association, London, was found- 
ed in 1877 “For the purpose of conferring 
together on the means of advancing the pros- 
perity and usefulness of public libraries and for 
the discussion of topics of importance to book- 
collectors and readers.” The objects of the 
Association were fully set out in the Royal 
Charter of 1898 and there is little doubt thai 
the Association has accomplished much of what 
it set out to do, especially on the educational 
side and in the improvement of the conditions 
of service of library staffs. 


The influence and standing of the Associa- 
tion is apparent in the many improvements 
connected with the profession of librarianship 
that it has helped to bring about during its 
sixty years of activity, particularly in inducing 
local authorities to accept their responsibilities 
in establishing and maintaining libraries in their 
districts; in welding together the personnel of 
the service, and bringing home to them a realis- 
ation of their common interests; in dispelling 
the idea once held that any person of no 
particular qualifications was competent to fill 
the post of librarian and that discarded and de- 
crepit buildings were good enough for a library. 


The first meeting of the Association was held 
in London in 1878 and the first annual meeting 
at Oxford in the same year. The transactions 
and proceedings of these early days may be 
traced in the various organs issued by the 
Association and some of the reports make 

int reading. In 1884, according to Mr. F. 
Pacy “Mr. Peter Cowell of Liverpool complain- 
ed that there they used to indicate improper 
books by an asterisk in the catalogue and were 
pained to find that this actually led to people 
reading them instead of avoiding them as ex- 
pected!” At the Edinburgh Conference of 1880 
Sunday opening was discussed and ruled out by 
a shocked assembly. 


In the same year we find a resolution “that 
it is advisable that the Council of the Associa- 
tion should consider how library assistants may 
best be aided in their training in the general 
principles of their profession.” This resolution 
is probably the germ from which has sprung 
the present scheme of examinations and 
diplomas. In 1892, the reading of two papers 
led to an important step in the same direction 


and resulted in the appointment of a Commit- 
tee to report on the matter of educational 
facilities and training. Later came the inception 
of the Education Committee of the Association 
and an educational scheme was formulated. 


But the first examination of the Association 
was held as far back as 1885. Three people 
entered and as Frank Pacy expresses it “all but 
one passed!” To-day there are well over two 
thousand candidates distributed throughout 
numerous centres both at home and overseas. 


On the educational side we find a commend- 
able record of progress. In 1893 the first sum- 
mer school was held in London and in 1898 the 
classes organised by the Educational Committee 
of the Association were started. The London 
School of Economics conducted classes from 
1902, but these were superseded when the Lon- 
don University School of Librarianship was 
inaugurated in 1919. Correspondence classes 
were arranged in 1904-5, al Gan classes at- 
tract students from many parts of the Empire. 
Educational centres and summer schools have 
been established in various parts of England 
and at Edinburgh and Glasgow. 


The Association exercised much influence on 
the removal of the limitation of the library rate. 
The agitation for its abolition was started in 
1881, and lasted 38 years, the penny limit being 
abolished by the Act of 1919. The Act enables 
city councils to become library authorities with- 
out limit as to the sums they can devote to 
libraries, and removes from all library authori- 
ties the penny limit; the Act applies only to 
England and Wales. 


The influence of the Association was also 
apparent in the provisions of the Report of the 
Departmental Committee on Public Libraries, 
1927, and several appointees to the Committee 
who were prominent members of the Associa- 
tion, brought the weight of their experience to 
bear on its conclusion. Summarised in the 
words of Sir Frederic Kenyon, the first object 
of the Report was to recommend the formation 
of a National Library Service. To this end it 
recommended that the efforts of the localities 
should be linked up to form a national system 
in which libraries would no longer have their 
horizon bounded by their rateable areas, but 
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would be willing to associate with other libra- 
ries with a view to mutual assistance and ~~ 

rt. Side by side with the local groups would 
“ the special libraries and in the centre a 
Central Library. 

The Report also dealt with the country 
library system, special libraries, and proposals 
for a central cataloguing agency, and other 
matters. It covered the whole position of libra- 
ries and made many important recommenda- 
tions. 


The Association can also claim credit for the 
concessions given under the Net Book Agree- 
ment. Discount was given on all books until 
about 1900 when an agreement was implement- 
ed that no discount was to be allowed on net 
books. At that time comparatively few books 
were net but the practice of publishing books 
at net prices has so grown that now practically 
every book is net. (I am speaking of England). 
Various and prolonged negotiations led to a 
new agreement in 1929, in which rate-supported 
and certain other libraries were recognised as 
book agents and entitled to a commission on 
their net book chases, the amount of com- 
mission to be taken out in books. Finally, a 
commission of ten per cent. was obtained with 
no restriction whether it was taken in cash or 
kind. 

From the standpoint of library publicity the 
Association has ie good work through the 
medium of the press, broadcasting, and the 
films. By this means the value and usefulness 
of libraries have been brought home to every- 
one in a manner not possible in the past, and 
public opinion has been taught to accept public 
libraries as an essential part of the social 
structure. 

The membership of the Association stands 
to-day somewhere in the neighbourhood of six 
thousand. Its membership extends over the 
Empire, and branches and affiliations are found 
in most Dominions and Colonies. 


A few years ago the duties of librarians were 
believed to consist of cataloguing, shelving, and 
issuing books. Now librarianship is a profession 
demanding specific qualifications and special 
training. The librarian of to-day is carefully 
chosen, ————— are given him to acquire 
a proper knowledge of his duties and to carry 
them out in a manner befitting their importance. 
Library authorities are realizing their responsi- 
bilities to provide good literature and make 


vision for its proper housing. Adequate and 
suitable buildings have been substituted for un- 
healthy and badly-ventilated excrescences. The 

lic has not only been made cognisant of 
acilities offered by libraries for education, 
study and recreation, but there has been placed 
at its disposal a storehouse of accumulated 
knowledge embodying the intellectual achieve- 
ments of all ages as recorded and preserved in 
books. 


It would be but stressing the obvious to en- 
large on the part the Library Association has 
taken in co-ordinating the forces which have 
been instrumental in making possible the re- 
forms of the past sixty years. The great in- 
fluence it has exercised in the sphere of library 
economy cannot altogether be expressed in 
words. Largely its achievements are not sus- 
ceptible to record, and should also be judged 
by the immense weight of influence the Associ- 
ation has attained by virtue of its standing, its 
undisputed leadership, and its progressive 
policy. 

In closing these remarks, I cannot do better 
than quote Lord Elgin at the Jubilee Confer- 
ence: “Much has been done in the years that 
have passed since public libraries were started; 
much is being accomplished along these lines 
to-day; but a great deal more remains to be 
done in a fuller appreciation by every citizen 
of the value of books and readings in develop- 
ing his own character and allowing him to think 
out problems for himself instead of accepting a 
mould of character shaped for him by others; 
in a larger effort on the part of municipal and 
other authorities to place facilities for a 
within the reach of all; in a more ample an 
generous recognition of those who labour in the 
service as librarians, as being members of a 
learned profession, men and women who can 
and do have a vast influence on the character 
and lives of those around them; and in return 
for these last, in an even greater effort on the 
part of the profession to ify themselves for 
their responsible task, and to form, by friendly 
rivalry and by loyal co-operation a strong, live 
and ever-expanding service in the furtherance 


of their ideal, the building of good citizenship.” 

Since these words were spoken much progress 
has been, and is still being made. It seems to 
me that Lord Elgin’s words express what the 
Library Association stands for, what it has 
been, and is, working for, and what it will in 


time accomplish. 
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BOOK LIST 


No annotations st where titles are 


self-explanatory, or for lighter fiction b 
a or for y 


sufficiently 
well-known authors. All prices shown are 


GENERAL. 
Baldwin, H. W., & Stone, S., eds.—We saw it 
happen. Harrap. 8/6 1939 071. 


Adventures in journalism recounted by thirteen 
correspondents of the “New York Times.” 


Chancellor, J. M., and others.—Helping the reader 


toward self-education. A.L.A. 
$1.25 1939 028.8 
Practical advice for libraries with educational 
| aims. 
PHILOSOPHY. 
Aldrich, C. A. and M. M.—Understand your baby. 
Black. 6/- 1939 136.7 
The child’s development from birth to the age 
of two. 
Brown, W.—War and peace. Black. 
5/- 1939 172.4 


Psychological study of the war spirit. 
McLellan, S. G.—The new psychology. I. Nichol- 


son. 2/6 1939 150. 
RELIGION. 
Freud, S.—Moses and monotheism. Hogarth. 
8/6 1939 221.92 


A psychoanalyst’s explanation of the develop- 

ment of the Jewish and Christian religions. 
Mitchison, Naomi.—Kingdom of heaven. Heine- 

mann. 5/- 1939 248. 

A humanist’s credo. 


SOCIOLOGY. 
Chase, S., and Tyler, M.—The new western front. 
Harcourt. $1.50 1939 327.73 


Clear exposition of the case for American neu- 
trality in a European war. 
Churchill, Winston S.—Step by step. Butterworth. 
12/6 1939 327. 
Speeches on _ international politics, 1936-39, 
chiefly in defence of armaments. 
Coates, W. P. and Z.—World affairs and the 
U.S.S.R. Lawrence & Wishart. 
6/- 1939 327.47 
Sympathetic account of Russian foreign policy 
since 1934. 
Horn, S. F.—Invisible empire; the story of the Ku 
Klux Klan. Houghton, Mifflin. 
$3.50 1939 363. 
Jenkins, D. R.—Social attitudes in the “New Zea- 
land school journal.” New Zealand council for 
educational research. 1939 370.995 
Critical analysis of the journal’s contents. 
Van Zeeland, P.—Economics or politics? Cam- 
bridge university press. 
2/6 1939 382. 
Argues the need for adjusting international 
trade to secure world peace. 


XUNM 


APPLIED SCIENCE. 
Edwardes, F.—Bookkeeping for all. Methuen. 


5/- 1939 638.1 
Eyston, G. E. T.—Fastest on earth. J. Miles. 
7/6 1939 629.2822 


History of speed records. 
Fishwick, V. C.—Pigs: their breeding, feeding and 
management. 7/6 1939 636.686 
Hartley, D.—Made in England. Methuen. 
15/- 1939 680. 
Describes such surviving crafts as thatching, 
weaving, pottery, etc. 
ground engineer’s manual. 
Newnes 3/6 1939 629.13 
Questions and answers on aircraft engineering. 


FINE ARTS. 
Casson, S.—Sculpture of to-day. Studio. 
7/6 1939 735. 
Illustrations, with introductory comment. 
Smithells, R., ed.—Country Life book of small 
houses. Country Life. 
3/6 1939 728. 


Planning and construction, with hints on 
furnishing. 
LITERATURE. 
Buck, Pearl S.—The Chinese novel, John Day. 
$1.50 1939 895.1 


Nobel lecture, 1939. 


Muir, E.—The present age from 1914. Cresset. 
6/- 1939 820.9 
Literary history of our time. Useful biblio- 
graphies. 


White, E. —Quo vadimus? or, The case for the 


bicycle. Harper. $2 1939 817. 
Amusing essays casting doubt on modern 
progress. 
TRAVEL. 
Chiang Yee.—The silent traveller in London. 
Country Life. 10/6 1939 914.2 


A Chinese view of England. 
Graves, C.—You’re welcome. Hutchinson. 
7/6 1939 917.3 
Amusing account of a tour of the United States. 
Shahani, R. G.—Indian pilgrimage. M. J 
15/- 1939 915.4 
An Indian’s impressions of his country after 
ten years in Europe. 
The Times.—Canada. Times, 
5/- 1939 917.1 
Reprint of the Times special number on Canada. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Mannin, E.—Privileged speaker. Jarrolds. 

10/6 1939 

Miss Mannin’s autobiography and reflections on 
life. 
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Mitchell, Janet.—Spoils of opportunity. 
10/6 1939 
Adventures of an Australian journalist in Man- 
churia, London, and elsewhere. 
Shaw, C. M.—Bernard’s brethren. Constable. 


10/- 1939 
Bernard Shaw’s family history, by an Australian 
cousin, 
HISTORY. 


Buell, R. L.—Poland: key to Europe. J. Cape. 
10/6 1939 943.8 
The political background and present problems 


of Poland. 
Hindle, Wilfrid, ed.— Foreign correspondent. 
Harrap. 10/6 1939 909.82 


Twelve British journalists describe their adven- 
tures abroad in search of news. 

Lawrence, T. E.—Oriental assembly. Williams & 
Norgate, 10/6 1939 953. 
Some of Lawrence’s minor writings, including 
material suplementary to “Seven pillars of 
wisdom.” 

New Zealand farmer’s union. Women’s division.— 
Brave days: pioneer women of New Zealand. 
Dunedin, A. H. & A. W. Reed. 

4/6 (N.Z.) 1939 995. 

Royal institute of international affairs.—South- 
eastern Europe: a political and economic survey. 

5/- 1939 940.5 
ern-Rubarth, E.—Three men tried. Duckworth. 
12/6 1939 940.5 
A German journalist's account of pre-Hitler 
Germany, and the attempt to bring permanent 
peace to Europe. 

Yeats-Brown, F.—European jungle. Eyre & Spot- 
tiswoode. 10/6 1939 940.5 
Defence of Fascism. 


FICTION. 


Fausset, M.—Pilate Pasha. Cape. ....... 7/6 
Written round the lives of British civil servants 
in the Sudan. 

Hadfield, J., ed.—Modern short stories, Dent. 
(Everyman’s library.) ...... ; 
Comprehensive anthology. 

Hemingway, Ernest.—The fifth column and 
the first forty-nine stories. Cape. ...... 10/6 


Omnibus volume containing the author’s three 
previously published collections of short stories, 
together with some new stories and a play about 
the Spanish war. 


Irwin, M.—The bride. Chatto & Windus. 8/6 
Historical novel written round Montrose. 

Large, E. C.—Asleep in the afternoon. Holt, $2.50 
Story of an unemployed chemist who became a 
novelist. 

Lewis, C. Day.—Child of misfortune. Cape. 7/6 


Psychological study of the childhood of two 
brothers and their later lives. 


Oliver, J.—Not peace but a sword. Collins 8/6 
The Scottish covenanters in the 17th century. 
Orwell, George.—Coming up for air, Gollancz. 7/6 


Reflections of an average man on the state of 
the times. 


Rame, D., pseud.—Wine of good hope. 
NII ‘gir u.s dates wile lo eimierd! a.ara eines aaecks 8/6 
Picturesque mixture of adventure and romance. 

Raymond, E.—The miracle of Brean. Cassell. 8/6 
Romantic novel. 

Zweig, S.—Beware of pity. Cassell. ...... 8/6 


Pathetic story of pre-War Austria by a dis- 
tinguished writer. 





All questions relating to the Activities of the Association should be addressed to JOSEPH NORRIE, HON. 
SECRETARY, NEW ZEALAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, P.O. Box 1529, WELLINGTON, C.1.; while 
questions with regard to the Bulletin should be addressed to STUART PERRY, HON. EDITOR, “NEW ZEA- 
LAND LIBRARIES,” P.O. BOX 1529, WELLINGTON, C.1. 


It is asked that in remitting money to the Association, exchange should be added to cheques, and that cheques 
and postal orders should be made payable to the SECRETARY, NEW ZEALAND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
and not ta any individual by name. 
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